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BETWEEN ISSUES 


IN A LATE winter marred by the natural and unnatural 
accidents that men are heir to, there was a curious political 
apathy in the land. Everywhere personal tours had become 
a substitute for diplomacy and the aerial scurrying, though 
half-prelude to the summit, seemed scarcely to clarify polli- 
cies or provoke serious discussion of international questions. 

But the summit was ahead and still to be climbed, not 
like Everest because it was there, but because it was arranged 
to see if men might still negotiate. There were great issues 
to be dealt with—one Germany and two Chinas; disarma- 
ment and atomic explosions; borders Indian and Israeli; 
revolutions and dictatorships; freedoms and tyrannies. But 
the silence, beneath the sounds of flying airplanes and talka- 
tive Senators in filibuster, and speechifying candidates, and 
junketing heads of state, was deafening. 

Something important seemed to have gone out of Ameri- 
cans since the Russians acquired the Bomb and vaulted into 
space, something’ more important than those technical 
achievements warranted. Those advances were, no doubt, real 
threats, but they seemed to have struck a mixture of apathy, 
doubt and paralysis into American hearts, and made histri- 
onic and shrill our “posture of greatness.” Many observers 
thought the U.S. had “gone soft,” was afraid because the 
first time it looked like our own country might be ravaged. 
But others more astute realized that it was lack of leader- 
ship, a failure realistically to prepare Americans for the 
genuine accomplishments and the serious failures of Com- 
munism as a threat and as a system, as well as a prosperous 
refusal to re-examine our own way of life. 











Greatness is more than a posture and statesmanship more 
than a stance; improvisation, however inspired, is no sub- 
stitute for policy, nor are vague words replacement for 
thought, work and planning. And in these things America 
and American leadership showed threadbare; if ever there 
was a case of the Emperor’s new clothes, this was it. From 
Khrushchev to Castro no one said that we must remember 
that negotiation does not—and must not—mean capitulation: 
no one reminded us that determination is not obstinacy: and 
a realistic defense of self-interest need not be selfishness, No 
one called on us for valor and temperance, modesty and 
strength, constancy and flexibility, and perhaps even sacri- 
fice—no one spoke in Churchillian accents—in defense of 
our nation and of the free world whose bastion we have be- 
come. And no one repeats the wisdom that to be acceptable 
to all in behavior is not greatness, nor is it even true popu- 
larity. 

For all our shortcomings—and they are many—vwe are a 
great nation, the greatest in the world, sputniks notwith- 
standing, and we should remember Shakespeare’s caution: 
“Be not afraid of greatness.” As a country we were born 
great; as a people, we have achieved greatness; and now, 
in the second half of the 20th century, we have had great- 
ness thrust upon us. If we would fulfill ourselves and that 
long and great tradition of liberty of which we are heirs, 
we must remember, when invited to hear the nightingale imi- 
tated, that we have heard the nightingale itself: We need 
clearer voices to speak to us and we need to speak in clearer 
voices ourselves. 
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make a decision which wil! meas- 
sure its ability to take statesmanlike 
ation in the face of considerable 
provocation. At issue is the quota 
granted to Cuba under the Sugar 
Act. Since the middle 1930s, sugar 
imports have been regulated by a 
series of acts which fix quotas for all 
domestic and foreign suppliers of the 
U.S, As one of the world’s most eco- 
nomical producers and a close neigh- 
bor, Cuba has from the beginning 
had a sizable share of the total fixed 
by these acts. In addition, along with 
our other supplier, Cuba has en- 
joyed a price above the “world mar- 
ket” price—currently it is about two- 
thirds higher. Finally, since 1903, 
Cuba has enjoyed a 20 per cent tariff 
advantage over all other foreign 
sugar suppliers. 

The present Sugar Act comes up 
for renewal at the end of June. This 
las given rise to a vigorous com- 
fetition among all suppliers, and 
some potential suppliers, eager for 
special advantages, 

Even before Fidel Castro’s revo- 


Sg will shortly have to 
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, lution there was considerable pres- 


sure to reduce the Cuban share of 
our market. The cane and beet pro- 
ducers in this country, for example, 
have for decades been able to con- 
vince Congress that it must give them 
a sizable and increasing proportion 
of national sugar consumption, and 
they now would like even more. Based 
as they are on considerations of “na- 
onal defense,” their claims are of 
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dubious validity because beet-sugar 
producers tended to shift to more 
profitable crops during World War II. 

Pressure against the Cubans also 
has come from other Latin American 
countries anxious to improve their 
situations or to gain entry into the 
U.S. market for the first time. Mexico, 
Peru and the Dominican Republic 
are among those seeking larger quota 
shares, and there have been rumors 
that Brazil, which has no quota at 
all, would like to obtain one. 

Since the Castro Revolution on 
January 1, 1959, arguments for re- 
ducing Cuba’s quota have multiplied. 
Several Congressmen and a number 
of newspapers have urged that the 
U.S. “retaliate” for Cuban expropri- 
ation of U.S. citizens’ properties: 
Others have wanted to punish Cuban 
audacity for signing a trade agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union. Still 
others have made charges, with little 
substantiation, that the Castro re- 
gime is “Communist” and that it 
would be “dangerous” to depend on 
Cuba. for our sugar supply. 

On first hearing, these arguments 
may sound quite convincing; the 
fact is, however, that alteration of 
the Cuban position at this time would 
be disastrous in our future relations 
with Cuba and with the rest.of Latin 
America. Real statesmanship will be 
required of our Congressmen if they 
are to resist the various accumulated 
pressures to “penalize” Cuba. 

Those whose duty it is to write a 
new Sugar Act should remember that 


U.S. economic reprisals against Castro Government would harm good-neighbor policy 


the present Cuban leaders are carry- 
ing out a profound revolution, long 
overdue, and welcomed by the great 
majority of Cubans. Its basic ele- 
ment is redistribution of the arable 
land which has for a century been 
held in relatively few hands. This 
concentration of land ownership has 
resulted in emphasizing a limited 
number of export crops, principally 
sugar; large rural unemployment, 
permanent and seasonal; grinding 
poverty, with its consequent miser- 
able housing; and almost no social 
services in rural areas. 

Because a fair proportion of the 
country’s best farm land was in 
American hands, redistribution of 
U.S. holdings was inevitable. Cuba 
is a sovereign nation with a right 
to reorganize its internal affairs; the 
U.S. only has the right to see that 
its citizens are not discriminated 
against and that seizure of property 
is done in conformity with Cuban 
and international law. The State De- 
partment has accepted this position 
and clarified it in statements at home 
and in Cuba. 

Another objective of the Castro re- 
gime has been to diversify the econ- 
omy by growing new crops and es- 
tablishing new manufacturing in- 
dustries, and in so doing, achieve a 
wider range of markets. The com- 
mercial accord with the USSR 
should be judged in this context. And 
from the Cuban point of view, the 
agreement was highly advantageous. 
Cuba’s sugar crop has been running 








about 5.5 million tons. a year, of 
which the U.S. has been buying 
slightly more than 3 million tons, 
leaving the Cubans with 2.5 million 
tons to be peddled elsewhere every 
year. Cuba has not always been suc- 
cessful in doing so either, and pres- 
ently has a backlog of some 1.5 mil- 
lion tons. 

In the, new agreement signed by 
Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan, 
Russia agreed to take a_ million 


tons a year for the next five 
years and the Cubans will, therefore. 
have assured markets for almost 


80 per cent of their output, instead 
of the previous 60 per cent. They will 
be paid in dollars for 200,000 tons 
a year, and for the remainder—80 
per cent—in Soviet goods. 
Newspapers which state that Cu- 
bans have fallen into a trap in this 
agreement are mistaken. They will 
be able to get rid of a sizable por- 
tion of their crop for which they 
have hitherto had no sure market. 
The principal difficulty will be in 
getting Soviet products they want to 
buy for the other 80 per cent. Ar- 
gentina has had such problems in 
with the USSR, but it 


seems likely that the trade agreement 


dealing 


is of sufficient political significance 
for the Soviet Union so that it will 
supply Cuba with the products it 
genuinely wants. 

Castro Government measures to ac- 
quire “economic independence” of 
the U.S. should be clearly understood. 
Since the Spanish-American War, 
the U.S. has had a_ preponderant 
place in both the country’s economic 
and internal political situations. Un- 
til 1934 we had the right (written 
into the Cuban constitution at our 
insistence) to intervene in Cuban in- 
ternal affairs if we so desired, and 
even since that privilege was given 
up, the U.S. has tended to over- 
shadow all public affairs. A violently 
nationalist regime such as Castro’s, 
in seeking to show itself, its people 
and the world at large, that it is not, 
like its predecessors, under the in- 
fluence of Uncle Sam, will quite nat- 
urally turn its gun on this ceuntry. 


Admittedly, Castro and some of 
his associates have on several oc- 
casions gone to absurd extremes in 
imputations and accusations about 
U.S. motives and policies. Neverthe- 
less, unwise and ill-tempered remarks 
by Cuba’s leaders are not sufficient 
justification for taking 
which will hurt all the Cuban people 
and will, moreover, tend to bear out 
what Castro says about us. 

Castro’s industrialization program 
and important. 
Cubans are prepared to tighten their 
belts a good deal to make this pro- 
Like Latin 
Americans, Cubans have the firm be- 
lief that industrialization is the key 
to higher living standards and “eco- 


measures 


is fundamental 


gram _ possible. most 


nomic independence.” 

Cutting Cuba’s quota would be in- 
terpreted by Cubans as an attempt 
to thwart their revolution and to 
hamper their industrialization pro- 
gram, and would probably alter the 
fundamentally friendly attitude most 
Cubans still have for the U.S. It 
would also play into the hands of 
those in Castro’s government who 
would like to take Cuba into the 
neutralist camp as well as those, like 
who would like 


Cuba to change sides in the con- 


the Communists, 


tinuing cold war. 


Two other points must be taken 
into consideration. First is that the 





CASTRO: SUGAR SWEET SLAVERY 





history of our relations with the late 
unlamented Batista dictatorship was 
characterized by a friendliness on 
the part of U.S. Government and 
business interests, who went out of 
their way to show friendship to one | 
of the most sadistic and tyrannical } 
regimes in recent Latin American) 
history. Secondly, it is highly prob. | 
able that Cuba will endure a severe 
economic crisis during the profound | 
social and economic change through 
which it is now passing. Cuban sugar f 
production may drop, inflation run 
rampant, and other disasters befall 
the island. It is to our advantage 
not to put ourselves in a_ position 
where, rightly or wrongly, these dif- 
ficulties may be blamed on us. If 
we cut the sugar quota, we shall give 
those 
Cubans, and others, who wish to de- 
pict the United States as the cause 
of whatever difficulties Cuba may en- 
dure in the years immediately ahead. 

There are indications that elements 
in the Cuban Government are prepar- | 
ing to use this weapon. Major Ernesto 
Guevara, Castro’s economic “czar,” 
recently made the astonishing com- 
ment that U.S. premiums for Cuban 
sugar were a means of “enslaving” his 
country. This would seem to be a chal- 
lenge to the U.S. to cut this and other 
advantages out. Similarly, rumors cir- 
culated by Government newspapers in 
Havana have it that President Eisen- 
hower is going to recommend a cut in 
Cuba’s sugar quota, which seems to 
be preparing for a propaganda cam- 


an important weapon to 


paign on this issue if and when the 
the cut occurs. The United States has 
little to gain by doing precisely 
what its opponents claim that it will 
do. 

The Cuban revolution has had re- 
verberations throughout Latin Amer- 
ica. Castro and his rebels have caught 
the imagination of the humble people 
who, in many countries, wish the) 
could destroy their own military 
cliques as Castro destroyed Cuba's 
Vast numbers of these common pee 
ple also wish to effect similar land re- 
forms and other programs of the kind 
Castro has inaugurated since coming 
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to power. Communists and other ene- 
mies of the U.S. have been working 
overtime to exploit this sympathy. 
They have predicted that sooner or 
later the U.S. would “intervene” in 
Cuba to oust Castro as, they say, it 
did to the Arbenz regime in Guate- 
mala. Because of our deplorable rec- 
ord in support of dictatorial regimes 
in Latin America and as a result of 
inadequate aid to the region, Com- 
munist arguments are receiving wide 
acceptance and adding to the already 
widespread hostility toward us. 

Regrettably, Latin Americans still 
remember the era of the “Big Stick,” 
though we have all but forgotten it. 
Rightly or wrongly, many of them 
saw the Guatemalan incident as a re- 
vival of that “Big Stick” policy. Inept 
statements by the late Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles and by 
other top U.S. officials at the time re- 
inforced this opinion. Jt does not, 
therefore, seem as unreasonable to 
most Latin Americans as it does to 
US. citizens to think that we will in- 
tervene in Cuba. Intervention today 
can be variously interpreted. Many 
Latin Americans feel that we inter- 
vened on behalf of the area’s many 
dictators by giving them medals, mil- 
itary missions, arms and other help 
in keeping themselves in power. They 
believe, therefore, that there can be 
interventions short of sending the 
Marines and that non-military inter- 
vention may also only be a prelude to 
military intervention, particularly in 
view of Eisenhower’s threat to send 
Marines to Venezuela when Vice 
President Nixon was stoned and spat 
on there. 

Cutting the Cuban sugar quota 
would be widely interpreted in Latin 
America as the beginning of U.S. in- 
lervention against Castro and would 
deepen the already grave suspicions 
of US, policy. 

On the other hand, a sober, bal- 
anced attitude on our part will bene- 
ft us elsewhere in Latin America. 
Latins are aware of the charges made 
against us by some Cuban leaders; if 
the facts do not bear out those dire 
Predictions, the leaders of the Castro 
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Government will be discredited, not 
our leaders. And this is important for 
the future because Castro does not en- 
joy among many Latin American 
leaders the popularity he enjoys 
among the rank and file. In time, 
strong divergences of interest and 
opinion are likely to develop between 
Cuban leaders and the democratic 
leaders of other Latin American coun- 
tries which will go far toward thwart- 
ing any Cuban attempt to build a 
neutralist group under their leader- 
ship. The quickest way to reinforce 
Latin with 
Castro and encourage neutralism is 
for the U.S, to seem to be opposing 
the legitimate social and economic 
objectives of the Cuban revolution. 

Cuba’s favored position in the U.S. 
sugar market should, therefore, be 
maintained. At the same time, it 
would be advisable, if possible, to 
meet requests of other 
seeking a somewhat larger share of 
the U.S. sugar market. particularly 
for Mexico, a good friend, our closest 
Latin American neighbor, and a 
country which has only in recent 
years become a sugar exporter. Open- 


American _ solidarity 


countries 





ing our domestic market a bit more 
to Mexico and to one or two other 
Latin American countries—though, 
under the circumstances, not to Tru- 
jillo’s Dominican Republic—which, 
in any case, would supply only a 
small fraction of our needs, might 
be achieved by three measures. Re- 
ducing the Puerto Rican quota would 
be first; 
sugar producers’ quotas would be 
second; and third would be to give 
Mexico some part of the increase 
which is likely to take place in U.S. 
sugar consumption during the next 


lowering domestic beet- 


five years. 

Cutting Puerto Rico’s quota can 
be justified by the decline in that 
island’s sugar industry due to shift- 
ing land from cane growing to other 
uses, and also by the fact that Puerto 
Rico has for the past three years 
been unable to meet its quota. The 
effect of the reduction might be off- 
set by increasing the proportion of 
refined sugar which Puerto Rico may 
ship to the mainland under the quota, 
thus aiding the island’s industrializa- 
tion effort. 

Domestic sugar-beet producers are 
an elastic source of supply and war- 
time experiences indicate that they 
can shift to other crops with relative 
ease, if encouraged to do so, which 
is not the case with cane growers. 
Some reduction in their quota would, 
therefore, seem justifiable. 

Lastly, Cuba might be reassured 
of its present position in the U.S. 
market. Thus, the Cubans would have 
a predictable amount of dollar for- 
eign exchange for their industrializa- 
tion plans and other needs, and most, 
though not all, of the increase from 
any growth in American consump- 
tion. 

Within the next few weeks, dis- 
cussion of the Sugar Act will be one 
of Congress’ first order of business. 
Its decision will have a serious im- 
pact on our deteriorating relations 
with Latin America and it is to be 
hoped that the statesmanlike long 
view will win out over any passing 
desire for “revenge” and over any 
special local interests. 
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Civil Rights Debate Provides Backdrop 
To Southern Negroes’ Sit-Down Fight 


HE SENATE has been at its ir- 
in demagogic worst. The 
spectacle of the Southern filibuster 
against civil rights legislation has 
lowered the prestige of the entire 
The 


sessions seem to have exhausted the 


Government. non-stop Senate 
patience of the country as much as 
they have tried the nerves of the 
Northern and Western Senators who 
had to bed down in the old Supreme 
Court chamber and straggle down 
the corridor to the Senate floor at 
3 or 4 AM to answer roll calls de- 
manded by the mischievous and well- 
organized Southerners. 

Perhaps the Senate is indeed the 
last bastion of eccentricity and un- 
limited and uninhibited freedom of 
speech. There are undoubtedly few 
other 
nance a Senator James Eastland (D.- 
Miss.) referring to a Supreme Court 


forums which would counte- 


decision as “crap.” But after all the 
speeches have been made and all the 
epithets have been hurled, a deci- 
sion must still be arrived at through 
the thoroughly democratic procedure 
of a majority vote. The Southern 
in the 
Senate on a question basic to dem- 


attempt to prevent a vote 


ocracy—the very right to vote itself 
—is as indefensible as it 


is repre- 

hensible. 
It is no accident that Southern 
filibusterers have sought at every 


turn and yawn of their drawling dis- 
cussion to turn the debate from the 
issue of voting rights to some ir- 
relevant matter such as the mystical 
and mythical Southern way of life. 
The ways in which the Negro has 
been kept away. from the polls -in 
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EASTLAND AND JOHNSON: SENATE IS THE LAST BASTION OF ECCENTRICITY 


the South are impossible to defend, 
nor have the lunch counter sit-down 
demonstrations made it any easier 
for the Southern Senators. The stu- 
dent sit-down movement is an elo- 
quent answer to the Southern argu- 
ment that only a handful of Negroes 
vote in Dixie because they like things 
exactly the way they are under the 
magnolia trees. Anyone who has 
talked with Negro students in the 
South, as this reporter did recently 
in the course of a survey of the 
sit-down movement, quickly discovers 
the dangerous miscalculations that 
the Southern whites have made of 
the present mood of the Southern 
Negro. 

Southern Negroes, particularly the 
new generation now in college, are 
impatient, They have seen the Su- 
preme Court school desegregation de- 
cision, now almost six years old, 


frustrated by determined white lead- 
ership in the Deep South. Now 
Negroes are seeing that even such 
Southern liberals as Senators Lister 
Hill of Alabama and Estes Kefauver 
of Tennessee feel compelled to join 
the unreasoning segregationists in 
the civil rights debate to save their 
own political skins. 

The tragedy of the civil rights de- 
bate in Congress and of the vast fer- 
ment of change in the South is that 
except in a few places like Atlanta 
the decent, white moderates of the 
South are still afraid to speak out 
for sanity in race relations. The 
South ought to be seeking a gradual 
and orderly desegregation which 
would lead to the freedom and eco 
nomic opportunities to which the 
Negro aspires, and to which he is 
entitled. But the time. bought 
through legislation and court deci- 
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sions which have succeeded in de- 
laying school desegregation, has 
been used only by the segregationists 


to inflame the passions of white 


Southerners. 

Wherever reporters gather in the 
South there is endless speculation 
over who among the members of 
Congress, the governors and the other 
state officials are genuine “segs.” It 
is generally agreed that many of the 
loudest segregationists know that the 
fight has been lost and that the final 
outcome can only be delayed. But 
that does not keep many officials 
from taking extremist positions and 


“ce 


from seeing who can be the biggest 
segregationist 
comes around. 

Washington is often more fasci- 
nated with the political effects of a 


spectacle like the civil rights filibuster 


when election time 


than it is with the issues involved. 
The man with the most ai stake in 
the current debate is still Senator 
Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas, the 
Democratic the Senate. 
Johnson has advanced his Presi- 
dential aspirations, even though the 


leader in 


round-the-clock gambit seems to have 
caused the Northern and Western 
Senators infinitely more trouble than 
it has hurt the Southern Senators. 
The politically cynical and the po- 
litically wise in Washington and else- 
where in the United States may know 
that the filibuster is in reality part 
of a great political game, and that 
in the end even a determined min- 
ority of Southern Senators will not 


be able to prevent enactment of a 
bill which at the very least will as- 
sure to Southern Negroes the voting 
rights. But the world is not made up 
of only the wise or the cynical. The 
great majority of people are finding 
it difficult to separate the hot air on 
Capitol Hill from the substance of 
the debate and the political realities 
of the situation. To most of the world 
the Senate debate, coupled with the 
wave of sit-down demonstrations in 
the South, must unquestionably look 
like a travesty upon the democratic 
way of life in the United States. 

Can the United States tolerate the 
filibuster in the midst of the revo- 
lution of rising expectations? The 
views of the minority in the Senate 
or in any other deliberative body 
must of course be heard and should 
of course be considered. To welcome 
and to hear discussions of all sides 
is far different from frustrating de- 
cisions through such devices as the 
filibuster, The House, which has also 
been considering civil rights legis- 
lation in a sometimes electric atmos- 
phere, is able under its rules to cut 
off debate without restraining the 
legitimate rights of its minorities. 
Shouldn’t the Senate also be able to 
do so? 

There is the feeling in Washington 
that neither a Senate minority hos- 
tile to civil rights nor a Southern 
white Establishment dedicated to per- 
petuating the second-class citizenship 
status of Southern Negroes can any 
longer control the race situation. As 


the sit-down demonstrations indicate, 
events are moving far faster than the 
men trying to control them. Even 
some adult Negroes in the South are 
fearful of the consequences of the 
impulsive actions of some of the im- 
patient Negro students. 

“If you can’t fly, run,” the Rever- 
end Martin Luther King told a group 
of Negro students in Montgom- 
ery, Alabama. “If you can’t run, 
walk; if you can’t walk, crawl, but 
whatever you do keep moving.” 

“We are not afraid!” the Negroes 
sang. “We are not afraid!” 

They certainly are not afraid. They 
seem to be fully prepared to follow 
the suggestion of the Reverend Ralph 
D. Abernathy, a Negro leader in 
Montgomery, “to rock this cradle of 
the Confederacy” and the words of 
King to “turn this cradle upside down 
and right side up.” 

Negro students have taken that old- 
time religion of their forefathers, 
added the discipline of Gandhi’s non- 
violent, passive resistance, preached 
so ably and eloquently by King, and 
have applied both techniques to a 
cause which is summed up in the 
only word to describe it—“Freedom.” 
The students do not know 
their protest movement will 
them. But that doesn’t matter, 
the sitdown demonstrations and the 
boycotts, and other actions which 


where 
take 
for 


may follow can, in the eyes of the 
students, lead only to greater oppor- 
tunities for them throughout the 


South. 
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Decline of old political parties and of intelligentsia 


GREECE’S 


benefits Communist minority 


SHAKY LEADERSHIP 


By Bogdan Raditsa 


QO OF THE more reassuring im- 
pressions on returning to Ath- 
ens after several years is that the city 
has attained the prosperity of the 
rest of Europe. Yet Greece is politi- 
cally most uneasy: It is a country in 
which a Communist minority has be- 
come a determining factor in in- 
ternal politics, but with no real justi- 
fication. 

This, of course, is not the first time 
Communism has shown strength in 
It did so before the last war 
and during it when Greek Commu- 
nists, backed by the Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia, made an aggressive drive 
for power. Thanks to postwar Amer- 
aid, the Communist bid for 
power was stymied. In 1953, when 


Greece. 


ican 


I was last in Greece, I felt a certain 
uneasiness, but I had the impression 
that the liberal forces could keep 
Communism under control. 

What has happened to catapult the 
Communists once again into an im- 
portant position in Greek politics? 
Is it because of their actual strength 
or does it result from the lack of 
unity in the center and on the right? 
Knowing Greek politics at first hand 
from having lived there for a long 
time in the *30s, I think the primary 
reason lies in the decline of the old 
political parties that ruled Greece 
before the war and in the immediate 
postwar period. The lack of united 





Bocpan Rapitsa, Professor of Mod- 
ern European History at Fairleigh 
Dickinson College, recently returned 
from an extended tour of Greece. 


leadership among the conservative 
and liberal forces is another impor- 
tant factor. 

The successors of the late liberal 
leader and great statesman, Elefterios 
Venizelos, the conservative monarch- 
ists now in power do not have their 
forerunner’s quality of leadership. 
For the first three decades of the 
century Greece was ruled by Veni- 
zelos with relative political freedom 
and stability. His liberal movement 
was responsible for making Greece 
one of the most modern Balkan coun- 
tries. The men whom Venizelos edu- 
cated politically and who formed sev- 
eral smaller parties, Alexander Pap- 
anastassiou and George Kafandaris, 
have left the political scene or have 
died. They were people with a sense 
Republi- 
canism was their ideal and they prac- 
ticed it intelligently and efficiently. 
Even the monarchists of Venizelos’ 


of national responsibility. 


era were people of greater stature 
than those of today. 

The only political issue dividing 
the country then was republicanism 
monarchism. Nevertheless, 
everyone agreed that a certain amount 
of playing the parliamentary game 


versus 


was needed to keep the country free. 
No great personality has emerged 
from among the descendants of that 
generation of politicians. None has 
any following among the masses or 
even among the urban middle class. 
Their political impact upon the coun- 
try seems nil. Venizelos’ own son, 
Sophocles, has in a few years wasted 
his father’s heritage and today can- 





not rally even half the votes his 
father’s party used to get. Spyros 
Markezinis, undoubtedly the most 
sophisticated of the Greek politicians 
and a man of serious intellectual in. 
terests, would find it difficult to hold 
a large audience with his restless 
personality, nor does he have a broad 
popular program. The aged C, Pap. 
andreou can never again rally a pop. 
ular movement. 

But what depresses one most in 
Greece is the complete indifference 
or widespread nihilism of the intelli- 
gentsia. The intelligentsia has always 
been a vital force in the Greek na- 
tion and Greek intellectuals have al- 
ways been considered the most culti- 
vated in the Balkans. Greek values 
were the basic values of the West: 
freedom and individual rights. Today 
one feels that these values are no 
longer essential and that the intellec- 
tual and political world of Greece 
might yield to any pressure coming 
from the nearby Communist world. 

Except for its frontiers with Tur- 
key, Greece is surrounded by the 
Communist world that is slowly cor- 
roding its internal securitv. The 
greatest social impact comes from 
Communist Yugoslavia. The indus- 
trial transformation of Yugoslavia is 
felt in the North in Greek Macedonia. 
where social and economic condi- 
tions have not advanced as they 
should. The most impressive phe- 
nomenon, I was told by Greek poli- 
ticians, has been the electrification of 
Yugoslav Macedonia, a fact easil) 
understood by the Greek peasants 
who live along the borders. But even 
more important is the subtle propa- 
ganda that the Balkan and Central- 
European Comniunist states (together 
with the Soviet Union) exercise upon 
Greek intellectuals. 

In the last few years an impressive 
number of the most important Greek 
writers and politicians have been in- 
vited to visit not only the USSR but 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania and 
Yugoslavia. The Greek press has 
written abundantly and enthusiastic: 
ally about the industrialization of 
these countries, their rising standard 
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of living and, particularly, about the 
favorable economic conditions for 
intelligentsia in Communist states. In 
Greece itself the cultural emissaries 
of the Communist countries are tire- 
less. They show personal interest in 
Greek cultural life by often speaking 
Greek to impress their audiences. 
Lately, even Communist China is pay- 
ing special attention to Greece, and 
has invited politicians and writers to 
visit. All these trips are followed by 
increased economic relations, This 
has transformed the Greek intellec- 
tual world into a sort of free market 
of opportunities for each intelleciual, 
who can choose to travel to the East 
or West, all expenses paid. This trav- 
dling does not help the Greek in- 
tellectual to grow but merely makes 
him more cynical and blasé. 

Lack of leadership is evident at the 
top too, The Monarchy, which should 
play the role of a patient and tolerant 
moderator. aloof from the usual in- 
trigues of the Greek political laby- 
rinth, is entering more and more into 
petty political squabbles, favoring one 
political personality over another and 
thus enabling the Communists to fish 
in muddy waters. The only way to 
top the rising extreme left would 
be to coordinate the activities of the 
quarrelsome prima donnas of the 
conservative and liberal parties. But 
(ueen Frederika, said to be the power 
lehind the throne, loves to mix in 
Greek domestic affairs. 

The Communists in Greece are 
mall in number, only between 50,- 
” and 75,000, controlled by less 
an 1,500 hard-core underground 
gents mostly from Rumania. And 
tt their Left-wing organization, 
EDA, has 70 deputies in the National 
‘sembly, the second largest party 
iter the Government majority of 
0, They know how to divide the 
clumsy non-Communist opposition 
and they are exploiting the growing 
economic crisis. 

Anationalist trend has lately given 
the Communists new opportunity to 
splinter even further an already di- 
Vided political world. The return of 
General George Grivas, hero of Cy- 
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prus, a typical condottiere of the kind 
Greece has often had, has produced 
a new and greater crisis. Grivas has 
political ambitions, not only to an- 
nex Cyprus but even to change the 
present set-up manu militari. His 
personality has electrified Greek na- 
tionalists. The Communists have not 
missed the opportunity to side with 
Grivas in trying to overthrow the 
Government of Constantine Kara- 
manlis. Because of its dislike for the 
present administration, the non-Com- 
munist opposition would also like to 
see this happen. Thus, in destroying 
the government in power by relying 


on the opposition’s passive resistance, 


GRIVAS: NATIONALISTS’ HOPE 


the Communists could achieve their 
aim of starting a series of crises that 
would weaken Greece politically and 
aggravate the economic situation. 

Though Grivas is not a Commun- 
ist, he is playing the Communist 
game by giving his demagogy full 
rein. Furthermore, Grivas opposes 
the Monarchy and advocates consti- 
tutional changes. In Greece the Mon- 
archy is no longer popular and there 
is a nostalgia for the republic—nearly 
half of the population has always 
been republican. 

But the main opposition to the able 
Karamanlis’ National Rally Govern- 
ment stems from the growing eco- 
nomic crisis, The little money Greece 





has is being spent by the present 
government on luxurious investments 
in beautifying Athens. The capital is 
indeed becoming an increasingly ma- 
jestic metropolis, the most impressive 
in the southeast Mediterranean. Neon 
lights everywhere in the center 
have destroyed forever the grace Ath- 
ens possessed 30 years ago. With the 
scenic effects of Malraux’s “Sounds 
and Light Festival” added, even the 
Acropolis has lost its ancient charm 
for those who liked to visit it in 
peace without being forced to hear 
an imaginary Pericles’ voice. 

The opening of new and comfort- 
able hotels has made Athens an at- 
tractive international tourist center. 
But little or nothing has been done 
in the countryside, where many fam- 
ous historical sites would attract tour- 
ists and help to improve the standard 
of living of the local inhabitants. The 
Greek islands, for instance, among 
the most picturesque in the Mediter- 
with solitary 


ranean, attractive 


beaches and coves, are still un- 
touched. Like Italy and Spain, Greece 
too could improve her low economic 
standard by creating tourist facilities 
not only in Athens but in the hinter- 
land. 

Greece’s main troubles stem from 
an organic poverty which could be 
overcome only through the coopera- 
tive spirit of its few immensely rich 
citizens. The peasants and tobacco 
workers have a low standard of liv- 
ing, while the white-collar workers 
and the intelligentsia are not much 
better off. Among them the Com- 
munists find attentive listeners, if not 
followers. But the wealthy Greeks, 
particularly the shipowners, keep 
their wealth abroad and very little 
of it is used at home. 

The sooner the royal family and 
Premier Karamanlis appeal for un- 
ion of all national forces prepared 
to back a dynamic and progressive 
economic program the better it will 
be for shaky and volatile Greece. It 
is the only reasonable way to stop 
the intrigues of the Communists and 
rally the Greek people to the tasks 
of social and economic reform. 











BOHN 


HE Voice of America _head- 
«nd in the Department of 
the Interior in Washington is just 
about the most fascinating spot on 
this continent. Externally not in- 
viting, it has no charm from the point 
of view of comfort, arrangement or 
decoration. The hundreds of talented 
and devoted men and women who 
work there are practically in one an- 
other’s laps. Every table, every desk, 
every filing cabinet is jammed full. 
Were it not for their devotion to the 
job, not one of these workers would 
stay in such a place. And all could 
easily find other jobs with more 
pay and more congenial surround- 
ings. 

But other jobs are, for the most 
part, just jobs. The Voice of America 
is a mission. These people are the 
central corps of the army fighting 
dictatorship. The Voice is part of the 
U.S. Information Agency (USIA), 
which also operates libraries, movies, 
language schools, industrial and cul- 
tural exhibits and many other proj- 
ects to give people all over the 
world the right idea about what sort 
of country this is and how democracy 
really works. 

Preparing scripts in more than 50 
languages is by no means a simple 
matter. Information and inspiration 
are aimed at big and little countries 
on all continents. Most broadcasts 
carry news, since people in both the 
totalitarian and the underdeveloped 
countries yearn for trustworthy re- 
ports of the latest events. This means 
that the script writers must have a 
keen eye for what is significant at 
home and around the world, and they 
must also be alert to the state of 


THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


America’s Voice 


Over the World 


affairs in the target area. A man 
broadcasting to Germany in the after- 
noon must get reports of German 
news in the morning. When he goes 
on the air he must know what is in 
the minds of most Germans. 

One of the top Voice directors 
explained to me that Khrushchev’s 
visit had a decisive effect on broad- 
casts to Russia. Before Khrushchev 
came almost all our broadcasts were 
jammed; only by accident did any- 
thing get through. Now all that is 
changed. While Khrushchev was here, 
his speeches and interviews furnished 
a large part of the material for Voice 
broadcasts. These, naturally, were not 
jammed. A new habit was formed, 
a new spirit developed. When the 
Premier returned home it was im- 
possible suddenly to change back. 
Now about half of our materials go 
through. This is an important change 
—we are penetrating in a big way. 

Naturally, I asked my friends 
about one of the Voice features which 
formerly brought many objections. 
Europeans often complained that they 
were weary of hearing about our 
gadgets. Russians told me that they 
would rather have a voting machine 
than a washing machine. They felt 
that our eternal description of re- 
frigerators, deep-freezes and other 
electrical devices was crude boasting 
about our wealth and comfort. Of 
course people in China or Czecho- 
slovakia would like to have those 
things. But the fact that we had them 
and they didn’t in no way increased 
their affection for us. 

My friends told me, too, that it is 
impractical to try to conceal Ameri- 
ca’s widely distributed comforts. The 





Moscow Fair did a lot to advertise 
them. But we are careful now not 
to give the impression that physical 
comfort is the be-all and end-all of 


our civilization. Those at the Voice! 
are in close touch with folks on the’ 
other side of the Iron Curtain: they | 
hear the heartbeats of the millions, | 
And they realize the people there} 


love freedom as we do. They would 
rather have brotherhood and democ. 
racy than motor and 20th 
century kitchens. 


cars 


As I was leaving the Voice’s office 


I happened to see a thick pile of 
typed manuscripts—and the tempta- 
tion was too much. I took the lot. 
When I reached home I found | 
owned a treasure. 

There are 33 manuscripts in my 


pile. They all seem to belong to the | 
“Talks and Features” branch of the} 


Central Program Services Division. 
Only two of them deal specifically 
with events in USSR: One reports 
the cut in Soviet troops and the other 
discusses the reorganization of the 
Soviet security forces. A series of 
six programs, written by Professor 
Wilfrid Malenbaum of the University 
of Pennsylvania, deals with eco- 
nomically backward countries—how 
they are backward, why they are 
backward, and what they can do 
about it. Seven scripts are straight 
news stories from Europe and 
America. Two give accounts of scien- 
tific developments. One deals with 
American literature, one with our 
theater and another with our movies. 

At the bottom of my manuscript 
pyramid is an array of 13 lectures, 
a Symposium on the Open Society. 
This is a masterpiece in intellectual 
organization. The lecturers, intro- 
duced by Bettina Hertenbach, are 
Crane Brinton, George  Gibian, 
George N. Shuster and Henry Bam- 
ford Parkes. They describe life in 
an open society like ours, and dis- 
cuss politics, religion, the arts and 
the individual. A moderately intel- 


lectual person sitting in the depths }) 


of Russia or China, and hearing 
these lectures, would see straight into 
the heart of our country. 
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Hostility of Indian public to 


Nehru's upcoming meeting with 


Chou En-lai widens the growing 


GULF IN INDIA 


New DELHI 
OMMUNIST CHINESE Premier 
Chou En-lai’s announcement that 
he would come to India for talks with 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru has 
come as something of a surprise here. 
Immediately after Nehru disclosed 
that in a letter dated February 5 he 
had issued an invitation to Chou, ac- 
tivity in the Communist diplomatic 
community indicated that fair weath- 
er was expected for the Chinese lead- 
er and he would accept. But then the 
Indian press and Parliament began 
to react to the invitation with un- 
precedented violence and the sharp 
change in climate made a rejection 
seem most likely. 

In Parliament, while his Congress 
party men maintained an embarrassed 
silence, Nehru was told by Opposition 
leaders that he had recoiled from a 
previous position endorsed by Parlia- 
ment, and that this Parliament had 
once again not been taken into confi- 
dence. They also charged that Indian 
President Rajendra Prasad, who had 
delivered an opening address to both 
Houses of Parliament on February 8 
without mentioning the invitation, 
had been insulted—the implication 
being that he was deliberately kept in 
ignorance. Finally, they declared that 
if the Government was prepared to 
treat Chou En-lai as an honored guest, 
the country was not, because “he is a 
murderer with the blood of Indian 
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soldiers on his hands.” The press fol- 
lowed the same general lines, but with 
greater circumspection. 

Parliament’s wrath is understand- 
able. In his opening address, which 
is written for him by the Government, 
Prasad accused China of “breach of 
faith.” On February 12, four days 
later and after a marathon private 
session with Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev, Nehru came to tell the 
House that prospects of an early 
meeting with the Chinese leader were 
remote because there was no bridge 
between opposing viewpoints, All this 
time, it now appears, he was mark- 
ing time until Peking got his invi- 
tation. 

Nehru’s invitation actually gives 
nothing away; it is a request for face- 
to-face talks, not for negotiations. 
But the Prime Minister, convinced he 
was doing the right thing and could 
explain it as he always has been able 
to explain everything, apparently 
forgot that his Government constant- 
ly had been stressing that there could 
be no meeting until aggression was 
stopped. For other Indians it was 
natural to presume that he was now 
modifying his stand, and they rose 
up to prevent him. 

While a startled Prime Minister 
was giving his elaborate explanation, 
the Chinese in Delhi clearly indicated 
that they had taken fright. Careful 
hints were dropped that the Indian 
climate is not particularly favorable 
for a Chinese journey at this time. 
Other Communist diplomats, includ- 
ing the Russians, grumbled about the 


obstructionist tactics of those who 
want to keep the cold war going. 
Nehru himself created a fresh up- 
roar in the Lower House by implying 
the same thing. 

What is interesting about all this 
is the manner in which Indian pub- 
lic opinion now is exerting its pres- 
sures. For a whole decade it has been 
quiescent, it has given Nehru more 
absolute power than is _ perhaps 
wielded by any other man, except 
Khrushchev. Nehru has not abused 
this power; in fact, the complaint is 
that he has not used it either for 
good or bad. This state of affairs 
might have continued indefinitely, 
but something happened in 1956. The 
rumble of Soviet tanks was heard 
throughout India by an unbelieving 
nation which had accepted Moscow’s 
signature on the Declaration of the 
Five Principles of Coexistence as a 
guarantee against interference by one 
nation in the domestic affairs of a 
neighbor. 

The rumble of the Soviet tanks 
also pierced the carefully laid smoke- 
screen behind which Communism 
sought to hide the fact that it was 
an imperialist power. Hungary, how- 
ever, almost was obliterated in the 
Indian mind by the Anglo-French 
adventure in Suez, enabling the Rus- 
sians to enjoy the pretensions of co- 
existence with which they continue 
to woo this country. 

The Chinese were less fortunate. 
Nothing came along to obliterate 
their actions in Tibet, and several 
feet of frozen snow and subarctic 
temperatures cannot make Indians 
forget even temporarily that their 
erstwhile friends are sitting on 50,000 
square miles of their territory. Nehru, 
apparently, does not fully under- 
stand or appreciate this inability to 
forget. Nor does he agree with his 
countrymen’s inability to distinguish 
between the aggression of one Com- 
munist power and the friendship of 
another. During the recent Kerala 
elections, he told a meeting of po- 
tential voters that it was necessary 
to separate China’s actions in the 
Himalayas from the actions of other 
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Communist countries and parties who 
“our” friends. China was a 
big talking point for his party in the 


remain 


election campaign. This was true 
before he went to Kerala, it remained 
true after he left. 

It would be wrong to assume from 
all this that Nehru and his Govern- 
ment are completely out of tune with 
the people. If anything, in the last 
six months they have been more sen- 
sitive than ever before to the public 
mood. But it is an emerging fact that 
more and more the Government, in- 
stead of leading opinion, is one step 
behind it. 

This is also apparent in domestic 
affairs. The opposition to his pariy’s 
cooperative farming program, for ex- 
ample, has taken Nehru by surprise. 
And he appeared bewildered by the 
interest in a proposal of one of his 
former Cabinet colleagues that a per- 
manent tribunal be appointed to probe 
corruption in high places, He ad- 
mitted, moreover, to being very up- 
set because Praja Socialist leader 
Acharya J. B. Kripalani, also a for- 
mer colleague, described his invita- 
tion to Chou En-lai as a betrayal of 
India. 

Yet. one did not have to be in the 
know to realize that these reactions 
~right or wrong—were inevitable. 
The integrity of India and the free- 
dom of the individual living in it 
always have been the twin goals of 
the freedom movement which Nehru 
has led with such distinction. How 
does he expect Indians to react when 
these goals are threatened, or even 
appear to be threatened? Why does 
he seemingly expect Indians to be 
dispassionate when the very reasons 
for which they sought freedom ap- 
pear to them to be in jeopardy? How 
can they go on giving unqualified 
support to a policy which is being 
treated with scant respect by those 
who until yesterday were alleged to 
be India’s firmest friends? These are 
questions which today puzzle many 
Indians. They still love the man they 
have made their leader, but they are 
saddened by the gulf now appearing 
between them. 
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Chessman Case Shows 


SAN FRANCISCO 
ALIFORNIA GOVERNOR Edmund G. 
Brown’s last-minute 60-day de- 
lay of execution for Caryl Chessman 
raises again the issue of capital pun- 
ishment in America. Not only adding 
fuel to the fires of the “pro-” and 
“anti-” Chessmanites, the action also 
opens Brown to attack (and defense) 
by political partisans. Ostensibly, the 
issue no longer is one of the convict’s 
guilt—this seems to have been ad- 
mitted even by the most rabid “pro” 
forces—nor, after the seemingly in- 
terminable court appeals and legal 
maneuvers, is it one of due process. 
Chessman himself throws the gauntlet 
down on the grounds of the capital 
punishment issue. 

The usual argument against capital 
punishment includes both the reason- 
able element of post-execution evi- 
dence reopening the case, as well as 
the claim that the threat of capital 
punishment does not in fact deter 
crimes. The opposing view, labelled 
“retribution” or “vengeance” by the 
“anti’s,” seems to rest on grounds 
that hearken back to Mosaic Law: an 
eye for an eye. Statistics from various 
states in the U.S. and from foreign 
lands are marshalled to support each 
stand; neither can “prove” the points 
alleged, for there is, after all, no way 
to count uncommitted crimes and link 
these to the nature of the punishment. 
I submit that both these arguments 
miss the point entirely. Punishment 
for a criminal act may be viewed, 
much more functionally, as action de- 
signed to preclude repetition of the 
crime by the same person. Put in 
another way, the punishment is the 
cost of the delict, the “moral cost,” 
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if we wish to extrapolate from the 
“social cost” concept. 

In Chessman’s case, this “moral 
cost” aspect is especially pertinent, 
His crimes were, after all. not acts 
against certain, pre-selected individu. 
als, but “random” choices. thus un. 
questionably crimes against society 
as distinguished from premeditated 
crimes against a definite person. This 
holds whether the “passion” element, 
with all its intricacies of definition, 
enters or not. The press has already 
pointed out ad nauseam that Chess. 
man’s crimes did not include murder, 
This, some maintain, should in itself 
except him from the death penalty. 
We may. for the sake of argument. 
grant that society might well decide 
(as we have, long since) that the 
murderer’s life should assuredly not 
be worth more than that of his victim. 
Chessman’s crime was “only” kid- 
napping, with sex perversion added. 
But can we not make a strong case 
that, whatever one’s view on capital 
punishment, kidnapping is a more 
heinous crime than murder? Murder 
(or illegal killing, at least) need not 
be always “planned”— it may be sud- 
den, very concentrated in time. But 
kidnapping is not by its very nature 
concentrated; on the contrary, it is a 
continuing act, spread in time, and 
necessarily includes other criminal 
actions, e.g., extortion, sex crimes, 
etc., even possibly murder. On this 
basis, we must conclude that it is 
unreasonable to claim that the more 
serious crime should entail the lesser 
punishment. 

To turn to the capital punishment 
issue, aside from Chessman. With 4 
very few exceptions, the consensus of 
human society upholds the right of 
the individual to defend himself 
against injury, even given certain 
conditions to the degree of killing his 
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By William R. Vizzard Jr. 


Lost-ness of American Moral Fiber 


aversary. Among’ these conditions 
is the clear threat of death. Only a 
fool will argue that the hostile display 
of a deadly weapon is not a “clear 
threat of death.” In civilized socie- 
ties, the state monopolizes the legal 
we of violence, although “self-help” 
isnot prevented. These days few citi- 
wns of any society are really capable 
of effective self-help. But if the in- 
dividual is authorized to kill in his 
own self-defense, should society act- 
ing “remotely” be restricted to less? 
If we claim that society should under 
no circumstances snuff out the life of 
acriminal, whatever his crime, we in 
fact undermine the basic concept of 
equal protection of the laws—we af- 
ford the criminal protections which 
we do not afford his victims—and his 
victims are society, writ large. 

The counter-argument to this view 
simple: There are other alternatives 
to capital punishment. And indeed 
there are. Life imprisonment, for 
one, Let us not prattle about life im- 
jrisonment being “more humane” 
tan execution—an equally strong 
and equally inconclusive) case may 
bemade on either side. Do we claim 
that the criminal] is due considera- 
ions of humaneness that society 
denies to his victims? Ah, but our 
riminal need not be incarcerated for 
ie—perhaps he will “reform,” and 
be paroled, or even pardoned. True. 
this is possible. But should society 
samble on the already known loser, 
sambling against the victims (so- 
tiety), with the dice loaded in favor 
of the criminal? No smart gambler 





consistently bets against himself, and 
this is precisely the import of the 
aitiapital punishment argument. 
Both sides in the Chessman case 
maintain that the issue carries impli- 
cations far beyond the fate of one 
wretched convict. (One locally cur- 
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rent jibe holds that Chessman’s self- 
taught brilliant legal maneuvers prove 
clearly that the legal profession’s 
“self-generated” “pomposity” and 
“humbug” are really not so very hard 
to penetrate.) Perhaps the most obvi- 
ous implication of the Chessman case 
pertains to Governor Brown and his 
own political aspirations. It may be 
cruel to suggest that Brown’s pusil- 
lanimous abdication of clearly execu- 
tive responsibility (for a definitive 
decision, one way or the other) in 
the 60-day reprieve, and his call 
upon the California legislature to de- 
cide this for him, indicate Brown’s 
basic unfitness for the gubernatorial 
(or Presidential!) office. One Cali- 
fornia legislator reportedly is consid- 
ering possible impeachment proceed- 
ings against Brown. But it is un- 
questionably more cruel to exploit 
Chessman’s plight for Brown’s polit- 
ical aggrandizement. Dandy publicity 
for a Presidential aspirant! Anti- 
Brown forces should find little diffi- 
culty in undercutting a man who has 
to trade on a criminal’s notoriety! 
But the important implication of 
the Chessman case has received little 
attention throughout the entire affair. 
This is the true moral issue involved, 
and no mere matter of criminal pun- 
ishment standards. The basic issue 
cuts to the very core of U.S. moral 
structure: Do we have one? Do we 
know what it is? Do we understand 
it? The fact that Brown seemed re- 
lieved to exonerate himself in his 
60-day stay of execution by de- 
pending upon the suggestion from 
Foggy Bottom stands as a symbol of 
the moral apathy, the “lost-ness” of 
U.S. society. To be sure, the U.S. lives 
on this planet with many other peo- 
ple, and it is desirable not to irritate 
them needlessly. But, in the long run, 
will we find ourselves any less irritat- 


ing if we remain indecisive, unable 
to make up our minds for ourselves 
—after taking into account. natu- 
rally, such advice from others as we 
find pertinent and useful? Will not 
our foreign neighbors respect us for 
decisive (even if unpleasant) action, 
rather than for slovenly indecision? 

The views and attitudes of foreign 
neighbors are theirs, reflected against 
their social values and judgments. 
We should certainly respect them. 
But our views are ours. Not that we 
should disregard and discard out of 
hand such views, not at all. We may, 
and throughout our history we have, 
accepted, adapted and _ internalized 
the suggestions and lessons we have 
learned from others. But these have 
become ours, and the process is in- 
ternal. The inescapable fact that we 
cannot, or will not, face this issue 
squarely portends evil for the moral 
fiber of U.S. society. 

And this is but a small symptom 
of the sickness which faces us today 
in our world setting. We may con- 
sider that the U.S. is not so much in 
the position of contending for world 
leadership as it is for retaining a 
place in world society at all. The 
enemy has pushed upon us, in a cate- 
gorical imperative as it were, the, 
issue of sheer survival. Sidney Hook’s 
rejoinder to Bertrand Russell’s “sur- 
render” proposals focuses the issue 
sharply: Is life worth living without 
liberty? Is life without liberty mean- 
ingful? In its microcosm, this applies 
directly to the Chessman case; in its 
macrocosm, to U.S. society. Our ap- 
parent “lost-ness,” our slipping away 
from being “sure” (in one way or 
the other) of “what to do about 
Chessman,” slices to the bone. It 
asks questions which we must answer 
if we are to find moral certainty, 
and a hope for survival. 
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In this provocative article, F. R. Allemann, our regular 
correspondent, who also is editor of the German maga- 
zine Der Monat and contributor to the Swiss paper Die 
Tat, examines what he calls Bonn’s “Spanish escapade.” 
The editors of THe New Leaner consider this German 
initiative more significant than an escapade. Though Ger- 
many is a member of NATO and the UN, its acceptance in 
the community of free nations remains conditional until 





events over a longer period have given force to German 
professions of democracy and reliability. We think, there. 
fore, that articles inquiring into the military validity of 
the German request for Spanish bases, the political wis. 
dom of such an appeal to a former Nazi ally and sil] 
Fascist country, and the methods used in approaching 
Franco should be explored further. Consequently, we plan 
to have other articles on this subject in the near future, 








German Overture to Spain 


Bonn 
HE uproar over the West German 
Army’s plans to set up Spanish 
supply bases is gradually dying down 
and it looks as if the episode will 
remain only an episode, True, Bonn 
is hinting that it will pursue the 
bases, and that it can convince the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
they are both essential and innocu- 
ous. But the West German authori- 
ties have gotten cold feet because of 
the violent reaction abroad and 
would like to rid themselves of the 
affair by a harmless, face-saving de- 
vice. Some hope that NATO will find 
a less explosive method of solving 
the German supply problem; they 
even hope that their move will at 
long last bring about the devoutly 
wished-for integration of NATO’s 
supply system. 

In pressing for this “integration,” 
the Germans are motivated more by 
military than by ideological consid- 
erations. For if West Germany must 
provide its own strategic supply de- 
pots, it is in a far less favorable po- 
sition than its allies. France and 
Italy can build the necessary instal- 
lations on their own territory, and 
Great Britain and the U.S. long ago 
established bases and supply lines 
on the Continent. But West Germany 
joined the Atlantic Pact only five 
years after its inception and only 
gradually, as its army grew, realized 
its military needs. Hence, it encoun- 
ters great difficulties, both on its own 
territory and on that of the NATO 
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By F. R. Allemann 


powers, in finding strategic space for 
supply depots, training grounds, base 
hospitals, etc. The various rear- 
echelon services required for a mod- 
ern army can hardly be set up on 
West German territory and installing 
them in Allied countries faces a mul- 
titude of obstacles. 

Two basic facts increasingly trou- 
ble West German defense planners: 
one, that their country is narrow 
and overpopulated; two, that prac- 
tically all of it is in the front line 
of any possible military conflict. 
Also, the West German staging area 
is by no means at the sole disposal 
of the Bundeswehr. American, Brit- 
ish, Canadian, French and Belgian 
troops all compete for available in- 
stallations. Conditions are particu- 
larly crowded in the narrow strip 
west of the Rhine, the only territory 
suitable for rear-area bases. Its in- 
stallations, chiefly American, are so 
jammed that it is questionable wheth- 
er such concentration still makes 
strategic sense. 

The Bonn Defense Ministry, there- 
fore, has had to look abroad for the 
space which Germany simply does 
not have. NATO headquarters re- 
quires that each combat unit have 
three months of supplies available. 
This means that the West German 
Army would need more than two- 
and-a-half million tons of supplies, 
barely half a million of which can 
presently be stockpiled on German 
territory, and the facilities so far 
granted by France can accommodate 


little more than 100,000 tons. Sup. 
plies can only be guaranteed, there. 
fore, for three weeks at best. 

The Continental Allies, particu. 
larly the French, have greeted Ger. 
man requests with reserve. They have 
become more or less accustomed to 
a united front against the East, but 
nothing could be more unwelcome to 
them than to receive German troops 
and military depots where less than 
two decades ago the Nazis stood as 
conquerors. This dilemma illustrates 
West Germany’s ambiguous status 
within the Western alliance. The al: 
liance needs German military po- 
tential and politically occupies more 
or less common ground. Yet even 
where the pact with Bonn is u- 
equivocally affirmed, distrust and re: 
sentment are always just below the 
surface. 

Even strategic planning is affected 
by this feeling. The Danes are 4 
typical example. They adamantly op- 
pose the revision of the admittedly 
preposterous command situation in 
the Baltic area for fear of being 
placed under a joint command with 
German units in Schleswig-Holstein 
(perhaps even under a German com 
mander). And Denmark is certainly 
no stronghold of irrational anti-Ger: 
man feeling. But a people’s deeply 
felt sufferings in the past cannot be 
made to vanish overnight, though it 
creasingly, modern strategy erase 
national boundaries—which is 
raison d’étre of the Atlantic Pact. 

All this explains why the plan tf 
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sablish supply depots and perhaps 
absequently training grounds in 
pain probably appeared to Bonn 
uithorities as “the egg of Columbus.” 
the greater their consternation when 
they discovered the egg was rotten 
and that in their elation at having 
fond a solution to a delicate mili- 
tary problem, they had overlooked 
the political complications of such 
an arrangement. 

Neither the Germans nor their 
critics have emerged creditably from 
the Spanish affair. At least that much 
can be said, though even today the 
political background of the entire in- 
cident remains obscure. Bonn says it 
was encouraged in the venture by 
its Allies. American, British and 
NATO authorities assert that, on the 
contrary, they warned Bonn of the 
political consequences of such a step. 
Both accounts probably contain a 
kernel of truth. 

Apparently Western _ politicians 
and military men who were con- 
sulted by the Germans showed more 
understanding for Bonn’s strategic 
and logistic arguments than they were 
later willing to admit. On their part, 
the Germans apparently listened with 
oly half an ear to the diplomatically 
involuted misgivings of their part- 
ners, Though the Germans were 
urged to discuss the matter inside 
NATO before taking any action, they 
sent a general and two staff officers 
to Spain on an exploratory mission— 
allegedly because they wanted to see 
if there was any point in pursuing 
the matter. Outwardly correct, they 
“informed” their partners of the step 
but apparently at so late a date that 
the Western powers were unable to 
protest the mission. 

In short, the Germans observed 
the formalities without demonstrating 
atrace of savoir-faire, and are now 
dumfounded and offended that their 
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loyalty could ever be questioned in 
the English-speaking countries. They 
point to General Lauris Norstad and 
US. Ambassador Walter Dowling as 
witnesses for their invariably correct 
behavior, 

On the other hand, it seems to be 
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a fact that the incident was not made 
public accidentally but by deliberate 
indiscretion. There is reason to be- 
lieve that the British Embassy in 
Bonn wanted not only to torpedo the 
Spanish plans but also—because of 
British fears about the summit meet- 
ing and Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer’s “obstruction”—to undermine 
West Germany’s international reputa- 
tion. Briefly, the British were eager 
to wield the Spanish stick on the 
Germans for their mulish attitude 
over Berlin. 

If this was really the British in- 
tention it succeeded wondrously well. 
Bonn, it seems, did not have the 
slightest idea how much alive the 
memory of the Spanish Civil War 
still is in the United States and West- 
ern Europe, where it was never 
viewed merely as an incident but as 
the prelude to World War II. The 
visions which playing footsie with 
Franco were bound to conjure up in 
a world which has not yet forgotten 
that this same Franco came to power 
with the help of German troops and 
bombers apparently never occurred 
to Bonn. Out of political ineptitude, 
Bonn floundered into an affair which 
turned out to be a most profitable 
propaganda windfall for its enemies, 
particularly those in the East. 

The whole thing occurred at a time 
when West Germany has become the 
target of a vast campaign by Com- 
munists and fellow travelers to cre- 
ate distrust of the country, a cam- 
paign abetted by a large section of 
the British press and not exactly dis- 
couraged by the British Foreign Of- 
fice. The aim of the campaign is 
sedulously and _ systematically to 
equate the Adenauer regime with the 
Nazi regime and to brand it as the 
natural, though shrewdly disguised, 
successor to the Third Reich. To enter 
military pourparlers with Franco un- 
der such circumstances is a sign of 
truly phenomenal stupidity. 

Naturally, the East German press, 
which for weeks has accused Bonn 
of arming for another blitzkrieg, has 
triumphantly seized on this godsend 
and presented it to their readers as 


irrefutable evidence of the shady 
machinations of “Reich War Minis- 
ter” Franz Josef Strauss. Instead of 
countering this propaganda by po- 
litical means, the West German Gov- 
ernment played right into its hands, 
and is astonished to find more and 
more people in the West showing 
themselves receptive to Eastern 
demagogy. 

Even worse are the consequences 
in Germany itself. For the first time, 
many Germans who have so far felt 
at home in the Western community 
are beginning to feel that even their 
partnership with the West does not 
rid them of their traditional role as 
outsiders. They are beginning to 
compare the strong reaction of their 
allies to their Government’s blunders 
with the equanimity which has 
greeted the self-willed Charles de 
Gaulle. They are also beginning to 
realize that the Atlantic Alliance, not- 
withstanding the “equal rights” guar- 
anteed them, serves to keep a tight 
rein on them. And this demonstra- 
tion of their inferiority leads many 
Germans to feel misunderstood and 
perhaps even humiliated. The result 
is that the very specter which the 
West (so rightly) fears most is con- 
jured up and given life by the West- 
ern reaction to this Spanish pecca- 
dillo: that German nationalism whose 
roots lie deep in the German inferi- 
ority complex. 

Admittedly, this process has little 
to do with the Spanish adventure. But 
the excitement over this secondary 
controversy should serve as a warn- 
ing to what might happen if the 
Germans get the impression that the 
West is preparing to write them off. 
The political atmosphere in West 
Germany has become so volatile that, 
for instance, a compromise on Berlin 
at the summit meeting—which only 
last summer would have been ac- 
cepted relatively calmly—might this 
year unleash a wave of violent na- 
tionalism. This point has not yet been 
reached, but the devil about whom 
the West likes so much to talk, and 
so prematurely, might one day sud- 
denly apear on stage—life-size. 








WRITERS and WRITING 
Why Not the Simple Mark Twain? 


Mark Twain and Southwestern Humor. 
By Kenneth S. Lynn. 
Little, Brown. 300 pp. $5.00. 





Reviewed by Richard Hanser 
Author of the NBC Documentary, 


“Mark Twain’s America” 





A TONE-DEAF music teacher is a 
joke and a color-blind art critic an 
absurdity, but humorless writers on 
humor are common. Sigmund Freud 
wrestling with the wit of Heinrich 
Heine is a hippopotamus in pursuit 
of a hummingbird, and Henri Berg- 
son assumes that laughter is some- 
thing to be pinned on a board and 
dissected like a frog in a biology 
class. Even Constance Rourke, in her 
valuable American Humor, writes 
with a chilly, schoolmarmish air 
which makes it hard to imagine her 
laughing very loud at anythng. 

Kenneth S. Lynn of Harvard Uni- 
versity operates in this dismal tradi- 
tion, and it is hard to imagine him 
laughing at all. The puzzle is why he 
was attracted to the subject to begin 
with. He obviously has no flair for 
humor and apparently no interest in 
it as such. He has accomplished the 
bewildering feat of writing 288 pages 
on Mark Twain and Southwestern 
Humor without once making an en- 
tertaining remark, citing an amusing 
line or quoting a witty observation, 
and he gives every indication that he 
could go on for another thousand 
pages on the same subject and keep 
his record intact. A reader has the 
right to hope that in a book on hu- 
mor a little of it will rub off on even 
the dullest commentator, but Lynn re- 
mains immaculate from first to last. 

His little volume comes burdened 
with a staggering load of pedagogic 
acknowledgments and salutes—to Ed- 
mund Wilson and Harry Levin and 
Leslie Fiedler and Kenneth Murdock 
and Erich Auerbach and Walter Jack- 
son Bate and Perry Miller and the 
American Council of Learned So- 
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cieties and the Harvard Foundation 
for Advanced Study and Research, 
among others. So deafening an 
academic fanfare for so slight a work 
recalls the remark by a certain well- 
known humorist: “Often a hen who 
has merely laid an egg cackles as if 
she had laid an asteroid.” 

This is a Mark Twain year, the 
50th anniversary of his death, which 
coincides with an already extensive 
revival of interest in the man and his 
work. Along with the more salutary 
effects of such a revival, a certain 
amount of the usual scholarly sludge 
is, one supposes, inevitable. Twain 
has always been a problem for the 
drearier sort of critic and professor. 
Forced to acknowledge his towering 
stature in American letters, they can- 
not seem to forgive him his lack of 
that murkiness and ambiguity which 
they are accustomed to associate with 
literary genius and without which 
they might as well pack up their text- 
books, burn their notes and retire. If 
the ordinary reader, without the in- 
tervention of seer or savant, can dis- 
cover and savor the full meaning of 
what a genius has written, what will 
become of critics and professors? 

In the circumstances they must, as 
a matter of elementary self-preserva- 
tion, lay down their customary smoke 
screens and invent obscurities and 
complications which they can then 
proceed to unravel and interpret. It is 
mere make-work, sheer academic 
featherbedding, and it abounds in the 
literature on Twain. Lynn indulges in 
it freely. 

For example, Mark Twain wrote 
of his father that he was “a refined 
and kindly gentleman . . . a sternly 


just and upright man,” who punished 
his son only twice in this life, “and 
then not heavily.” That seems plain 
enough, clear enough. It is first-hand 
testimony from the person best quali- 
fied to speak on the subject, but it 
doesn’t fool Lynn for a minute. He 
knows better, and assures us with 
the utmost confidence, and _ no 
evidence, that “Huck’s outlaw Pap is 
a nightmare version of Twain’s hard. 
hearted father.” 

It was said of Twain when he was 
that 
English of any modern writer,” and 


alive he “wrote the purest 
the wonderful clarity of his style re- 
mains one of the major joys of read- 
ing him. But Lynn thinks otherwise. 
He thinks that Twain wrote a kind of 
hieroglyphic or code which means 
something other than it plainly ap- 
pears to mean, and has to be de- 
ciphered and unriddled by an expert. 
We have had to wait all these years 
for Lynn to supply the key to Twain's 
manifold obscurities, which we didn’t 
know were there to begin with. In the 
unveiling of the mysteries, however, 
Twain and his humor and everything 
that we have come to value in him 
vanish into the analytical fog. 
Lynn reads a deep political signi- 
ficance, which none before him has 
seen, into the fact that the celebrated 
jumping frog of Calaveras County 
was named Daniel Webster. He sees 
an “unmistakable” connection be- 
tween the stagecoach which Twain 
rode to Nevada Territory and the raft 


on which Huck went down the Missis- § 


sippi. (The land over which the stage 
coach traveled was “as level as a calm 
sea,” which makes the link obvious, 
of course.) The trip on the raft, in 
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fact, was not a trip on a raft at all, 
but - “Mosaic drama of liberation” 
nd also, when you come to examine 
itmore closely, a search by Huck for 
sfather. There is also some sort of 
lation between Huckleberry Finn 
and, of all things, Poe’s Narrative of 
Arthur Gordon Pym. Lynn concedes 
that the resemblances are “perhaps 
superficial,” but takes the trouble 
to trot them out just the same. 

These labored absurdities, a few 
among many, have been selected at 
random, but they serve to suggest the 
content and quality of the book which 
is as sere and juiceless on American 
humor in general as it is on Mark 
Twain in particular. Though Albert 
Bigelow Paine is not a final authority, 
one turns with relief from this sort of 
thing to his sane and unclouded esti- 
mates of Twain and his work: 

“Any attempt to discover hidden, 
subtle psychology in the writings of 
Mark Twain | think must be an effort 
far afield. I think so because of my 
knowledge of him and because of his 
knowledge of himself. Once when he 
came upon something of the sort he 
said: 

“‘T wish I could understand what 
in the nation that man is driving at. 
He has a superstition that he means 
something, but it misses me _alto- 
vether.’ 

“If there ever was a man who said 
what he meant, in the fewest number 
of words, it was Mark Twain.” 

One turns with special relief from 
lynn’s Mosaic liberations and sea- 
going stagecoaches to Mark Twain 
himself, the final criterion for judg- 
ing the works of Mark Twain. He 
‘eems to have had a premonition that 
oe day the pedants and professors 
would be at him, and he did his best 
inhis own way to warn them off from 
his greatest work. At the start of 
Huckleberry Finn he posted the 
billowing notice: “Persons attempting 
tofind a motive in this narrative will 
be prosecuted : persons attempting to 
fnd a moral in it will be banished; 
Petsons attempting to find a plot in it 
will be shot.— By Order of the 
Author,” 
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Ambiguous Economics 


Economic Integration. 
By Rolf F. Sannwald, Jacques Stohler. 
Princeton University. 260 pp. $5.00. 


IT WOULD be hard to find an econo- 
mist or statesman who opposes eco- 
nomic integration. But it would be 
equally hard to find two who use the 
phrase in the same way. Some, of the 
“minimal school,” take a negative 
view of the provess. They identify 
integration with an improvement of 
the price mechanism and a concomi- 
tant dismantling of barriers to world 
trade. In the postwar discussions of 
European integration, these have be- 
come the advocates of customs 
unions, pure and simple. 

Other economists, such as Gunnar 
Myrdal, however, associate integra- 
tion with “equality of opportunity,” 
even with income equality. They 
argue that integration requires much 
more than elimination of trade bar- 
riers. They advocate creation of 
supranational agencies to make mone- 
tary and fiscal policy for Europe as 
a whole, and urge measures to stimu- 
late movements of labor and capital 
among the various countries, 

It is hard to know where the au- 
thors of Economic Integration stand 
on this basic issue. At times, they 
quote Myrdal with manifest approval. 
They argue that “it cannot be ex- 
pected that any form of liberalization 
of international commodity trade can 
eliminate the income differences 
which are an aspect of international 
economic disintegration.” At the 
same time, however, Sannwald and 
Stohler adopt the method and man- 
ner of the minimal school in most 
of their analysis. Indeed. the first 
hundred pages of this book are 
mainly a paraphrase of J. E. Meade’s 
brilliant study on the gains and losses 
of economic welfare which a customs 
union is apt to yield. Meade’s study, 
in turn, is entirely static. It does 
not examine the implications of in- 
tegration for economic growth. 


Reviewed by Peter Kenen 
Assistant Professor of Economics, 
Columbia University 


This extended paraphrase of 
Meade is no small compliment to 
that fine economist. But Sannwald 
and Stohler dilute it with a strange 
neglect of Meade’s basic findings. 
They faithfully report his conclusion 
that we cannot know, a_ priori, 
whether a customs union will raise 
or lower economic welfare. But they 
then proceed to praise the projected 
European Common Market without 
qualification, concluding their study 
with this intemperate injunction: “If 
the Continent wishes to prevent its 
decline at this critical point in its 
history, the great mass of the people 
must for once be brought to the point 
where they do not follow irrational 
passions but bow to the laws of logic 
that guide the architects of the Euro- 
pean Economic Union.” This may 
be so, but the analysis which occu- 
pies the bulk of this book does not 
support such dogmatism. We are 
obliged to infer that the authors be- 
lieve Meade’s analysis irrelevant to 
the facts of economic and _ political 
life. 

Sannwald and Stohler could have 
found authorities to buttress their 
support for the Common Market. 
Much of Scitovsky’s work was in 
print in 1955 and 1956, though his 
book was not available until this one 
was finished. And Scitovsky, like 
Sannwald and Stolher. stresses the 
dynamic aspects of economic union 
—its impact upon investment and the 
rate of economic growth. He too is 
impressed by the American example 
and willing to explain America’s un- 
paralleled growth by guarded refer- 
ences to its large internal market. 

The second half of Economic Inte- 
gration is more clearly consonant 
with the maximal approach to eco- 
nomic integration which Sannwald 
and Stohler seem to espouse. It ex- 
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amines the record of the European 
Coal and Steel Community (the 
Schuman Plan) as a model for eco- 
nomic integration under suprana- 
tional aegis, explores the proposals 
for a common European currency 
and the implication of these propos- 
als on payments equilibrium, and 
discusses the prospects for harmoniz- 
ing excise taxation within Europe. 
This discussion, however, is also 
conducted on a highly abstract plane, 
and largely repeats Meade. 

Why was this book written? It 


summarizes much of the literature 
on economic integration, especially 
Meade’s work, but does not make it 
more accessible to the layman. 
Neither does it advance the argu- 
ment significantly. Thus, only a 
trained economist could begin to dis- 
entangle such passages as this: “The 
marginal disutility [sic] of liquidity 
or—depending on the theory of in- 
terest employed—the marginal rate 
of time preference must be equal to 
the rate of interest.” An economist 
capable of wading through this (and 





setting it right) has probably read 
most of Meade’s work. He surely 
does not need a refresher course on 
the theory of protection (Chapter 
One), or one on balance of payments 
problems (Chapter Four). The pro- 
fessional economist wants his novelty 
in a nutshell; he wants to know what 
the authors can add, not what they 
have read, The layman, by contrast, 
deserves to be addressed in English, 
not in economese. And both deserve 
to be spared the painful task of cor. 
recting the authors’ errors. 





Chicken Soup and the Jewish Novel 


The Apprenticeship of Duddy Kravitz. 


By Mordecai Richler. 


Atlantic-Little, Brown. 377 pp. $4.50. 


Morpbecal RicHLer’s The Appren- 
ticeship of Duddy Kravitz is a tough, 
raucously boldly 
mental novel about still another Jew- 


funny, unsenti- 
ish immigrant world—that of Mont- 
real, rather than the more literally 
familiar one of Chicago, Brooklyn or 
the Bronx. (The speech and the fran- 
tic tug of war between generations, 
as well as the potato latkes, appear to 
turn out pretty much the same on 
either side of the border.) If this 
doesn’t seem to be saying anything 
very special about Richler’s book 
except that it is extremely skillful and 
has a rambunctious vitality not often 
encountered in novels about any 
world these days, one has only to read 
it side by side with The Time of the 
Peaches, Arthur Granit’s account of 
his childhood in Brooklyn’s Browns- 
ville. It is a sharp reminder that writ- 
ing by and about the sons and daugh- 
ters of Russian immigrant Jews, in 
the last 10 years or so. has taken on 
a kind of slick-magazine haze of sen- 
timental “niceness.” and has relied 
too much on a neat and tidy pastiche 
of “colorful” detail and lovable old 
picturesque types talking a tiresomely 
cute Yiddish-English. Though many 
of these writers are blessed with very 
acute ears and definite memories. 
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The Time of the Peaches. 
By Arthur Granit. 


Abelard-Schuman,. 254 pp. $3.95. 


they have settled for creating a phony 
“sweet” folklore for its own sake— 
as though the fact that a writer had 
grown up in this immigrant world 
could make up for the fact that at 
bottom he had absolutely nothing to 
say about it. 

But Richler, like Saul Bellow 
before him, is more concerned with 
being a novelist than a Nice Jewish 
Boy, and he has a great deal to feel 
and say and evoke about his at once 
appalling and appealing roughneck 
Duddy Kravitz, who certainly is Jew- 
ish but, just as certainly, isn’t nice 
and doesn’t give a damn who knows 
it. Fifteen years old when we first 
encounter him, a skinny, narrow- 
chested punk bullying his teachers 
into early straitjackets at Fletcher’s 
Field High School, Duddy is not 
quite 20 when the author lets him 
go, but the brevity of the time span 
doesn’t matter; what does is the un- 
sparing. searching, powerfully insis- 
tent look one is given at Duddy Kra- 
vitz and his family, a novel in which 
nothing is simplified, everything is 
ventured, and a memorable fictional 
complexity is gained. By the end of 
Duddy’s apprenticeship, one knows 
his frenzied, demoniacally ambitious, 
pathetic, generous, awkward, brash, 


Reviewed by Pearl Kazin 
Contributor, “New Yorker” and 
“Commentary” 


vulgarly overweening, devoted and at 
the same time traitorous soul as no 
sequel could possibly improve upon. 
In some ways, Duddy is a blood- 
brother to Budd Schulberg’s Sammy 
Glick—but with some important dif- 
ferences. What made Sammy run— 
at least, Schulberg was content to 
leave it at that—was a meanhearted, 
ruthless, brutal greed for power, for 
the fleshpots that go with power, and 
the women who go with the fleshpots. 
Duddy, like Sammy, is certainly one 
possessed, and his hunger to succeed 
is nothing if not rampageous, but 
Duddy has a vision that goes beyond 
himself. When he was seven, his 
stern and inflexibly proud grand- 
father Simcha, who persisted in 
worrying the earth in the yard back 
of his shoemaker’s shop though the 
vegetables always came up scrawn\ 
and stunted, had said to his grand- 
son, “A man without land is nobody. 
Remember that, Duddel.” Land was 
the spur that drove Duddy after that 
—to own land was the measure of 
“being somebody,” and over and 
again Duddy keeps saying to him- 
self, “I’m going to be somebody.” 
In high school, he starts marauding 
his feverish way toward that vision. 
first with a black market in America 
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wmic books, scarce in Canada during 
he war, then by making some fast 
bucks, just this side of being caught 
by the police, with a brisk trade in 
wmographic Dick Tracys and Gaso- 
line Alleys. The summer he gets out 
of high school, Duddy lands a job as 
the fastest waiter at Rubin’s Hotel in 
Ste. Agathe. Montreal’s borscht belt, 
and his dreams of glory start taking 
more practical shape. That same sum- 
mer, like a bush-league Columbus, 
Duddy stumbles on the land he wants, 
on an idyllic lake in the Laurentians. 
He hurls himself, sparing neither 
himself nor any scruples that might 
be lurking inside him, into a dozen 
money-making schemes at once. 
From this point, only one thing 
really matters—somehow, anyhow, 
setting the money to buy up that 
dream. (Some of this franticness also 
makes for some of Richler’s more 
wildly inspired and hilarious comic 
writing—notably his account of 
Duddy’s venture into private movie- 
making—of bar-mitzvahs and wed- 
English 


documentary-film man who turns out 


dings—with an alcoholic 
the arty-cinema experiment in clap- 
rap surrealism to finish off that genre 
once and for all.) But the recklessness 
of Duddy’s furious thrust to buy up 
tis land before someone else can get 
it also leads to the permanent crip- 
ling of an innocent and pathetic 
fiend, and to the loss of his girl 
Yvette, and to his committing the 
fnal unforgivable 
against the one person who trusts him 
nost and has least reason to trust him 
tall. When his grandfather finds out 
about this, Duddy loses him, too. 

Yet if Richler had been aiming 
for just another portrait of a monu- 
mentally self-seeking scoundrel, The 
Apprenticeship of Duddy Kravitz 
would be a lesser book than it is, and 
oily another variation on the theme 


swindling sin 





of Sammy Glick. Where this novel 
kaps way out beyond Schulberg’s 
class is in the unflinching compre- 
hension Richler brings to his por- 
ryal—at once sardonic, tender, 
harsh and sad—of a family, and of 
all the enigmatic and _ inexorable 
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cross-strains of duty and love and 
hatred and resentment that course 
through members of a family in their 
feelings and acts toward one another. 
Perhaps because his mother died 
when he was a kid, Duddy never can 
escape what his father and Uncle 
Benjy and his beloved grandfather 
keep telling him—“You’ve got to love 
them, Duddel. You’ve got to take 
them to your heart no matter what. 
They’re the family, remember. . . .” 
No matter how cold-bloodedly Duddy 
cheats and hurts and double-crosses 
whomever he can, Duddy is the one 
who has to take time out from his 
frenzied conniving, and get his med- 
ical-student brother Lennie out of 
really serious trouble. When his rich 
Uncle Benjy, who always treated him 
like dirt and lavished his favors on 
Lennie, is dying, Duddy is the one 
who has to bring his giddy and fool- 
ish aunt back to her husband’s death- 
bed. But to assume that Richler is 
thus trying to show what a sweet boy 
Duddy really is would be to miss his 
point—he is interested in a reality 
about people more difficult to con- 
front and to write about than easy 
answers can ever cope with. 

What Duddy does for his family is 
part of what he helplessly, entirely is, 
almost despite himself, and not be- 
cause a sudden “niceness” has 
bloomed in a formerly black heart. 
The delight and futility and bitter- 
ness and love that members of a fam- 
ily can inflict on each other give an 
almost intolerable dramatic force to 
the end of the novel. If it was his 
grandfather who instilled in Duddy 
his fierce vision of how to “be some- 
body,” it is his grandfather, finally, 
who turns his grandson’s crass _vic- 
tory into a rejection that robs it of 
all triumph. With the instinct blood 
endows, the one human being Duddy 
really cared to impress is the one who 
hurts him the most—perhaps because 
only this person can know where to 
aim and how to hit most woundingly. 
Refusing to believe in cant, but know- 
ing why people like Duddy and his 
father have to rely on it, Richler can 
understand both the wonder and 


cruelty of family feeling without un- 
derestimating either. It is an enor- 
mously impressive achievement. 

The Time of the Peaches, unfortu- 
nately, is full of cant posing as poetry. 
Arthur Granit’s novel belongs to a 
class of writing about Jewish life in 
America which the late Isaac Rosen- 
feld, in an exasperated review of S. N. 
Behrman’s The Worcester Account, 
called “delicious’”—a word he used 
not to praise such writing but to bury 
it. Memories, as Granit deals with 
them, turn out to have as little sub- 
stance as all-day lollipops. Given 
the temperament he reveals in this 
book, he makes his first serious, his 
greatest mistake in trying to recap- 
ture his Brownsville past through 
quasi-poetic chanting and arch, thin 
lyric sing-song, and his second 
through very feeble imitation of Sho- 
lem Aleichem. The result is neither 
poetry nor lyricism nor Sholem Alei- 
chem—nor, in fact, Brownsville. 

And when Mr. Granit’s self-indul- 
gent and self-conscious mannerisms 
make it embarrassingly clear that he 
honestly thinks all these people are 
a bunch of lovably fabulous “char- 
acters,” it all becomes boring and 
irritating. Everybody is ferociously 
cute and folksy, like Method actors 
who’ve been forced to take jobs on 
Second Avenue stages, and everybody 
is called Blickstein the Butcher and 
Podolsky the Landlord and Gross- 
man the Grocer, and people are poor 
(but so plucky underneath) and 
wives scream at their husbands and 
are always making chicken soup or 
tea and the kids are real little rascals 
who are all going to grow up and 
go to City College and become pro- 
fessors. Unfortunately, not one per- 
son in The Time of the Peaches ever 
shows even a flicker of convincing 
life. What’s more basically at fault 
with all this lifeless hurly-burly 
Granit pretends is the essence of his 
Brownsville childhood is that mem- 
ory, alas, no matter how accurate, 
will never be a substitute for thinking 
and feeling and originality, and the 
fact that the memories are Jewish 
doesn’t mean they aren’t also cliché. 
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As Others See Us: The United States Through Foreign Eyes. 


Edited by Franz M. Joseph. 
Princeton University. 560 pp. $6.00. 


ON My FIRST visit to the United 
States, I had been in New York less 
than a week when I was asked quite 
solemnly: “What don’t you like about 
America?” A_ collective experience 
of this nature has evidently resulted 
in Franz M. Joseph’s group of 20 
essays on the United States “through 
foreign eyes.” Contributors include 
such distinguished experts as D. W. 
Brogan and Raymond Aron who, 
with great wit, reveal as much about 
Britain and France as they do about 
America. More interesting in many 
ways—because more novel—are the 
countries 
such as Ghana, or from countries 


contributions from new 
whose acquaintance with America is 
relatively recent, such as Turkey. The 
Yugoslav and Egyptian contributions 
fall below the general level—both 
are too obviously government-in- 
spired. 

By superimposing these 20 reflec- 
tions of America in as many dis- 
lorting mirrors, the eager American 
inquirer will at last have some idea 
of the image of his country held in 
the world at large. It is in some ways 
curiously out of date. With surprising 
unanimity, almost all the authors 
have derived their early prejudices 
in favor of America from the Found- 
ing Fathers and Mark Twain (a 
notable exception is K. A. B. Jones- 
Quartey of Ghana whose first heroes 
were Jack Dempsey, Abraham Lin- 
coln and Booker T. Washington). 
These early prejudices were modified 
by later acquaintance with Sinclair 
Lewis, Jack London, the Great De- 
pression and eventually Faulkner and 
Tennessee Williams. This is the ener- 
getic, enterprising, positive. crude, 
America. The image of 
America which today haunts the 
American intellectual—the “lonely 
crowd” or “organization man”—is 


violent 
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America in a Distorting Mirror 


only hinted at here and there. Its im- 
pact is still to come. 

Broadly speaking, the feeling to- 
ward America harbored by these 
authors falls into one of three cate- 
gories. European nations which pride 
themselves on their old civilizations, 
Britain, France, Spain and Italy— 
seem to reveal an attitude which can 
be described as “sour grapes.” There 
is envy of American material pros- 
perity coupled with resentment at 
what appears to them to be a progres- 
sive Americanization of their own 
masses. European opinion of the left 
and of the right, for different reasons, 
rejects the American model, sees 
America as a threat to an established 
way of life, and by easy stages casts 
America for the role of scapegoat 
for all their ills. 

The nations of Central and South 
America, in turn, reveal an attitude 
compounded of envy of American 
material standards, which they wish 
to emulate as quickly as possible, and 
fear of past, present and future 
American political and economic 
imperialism. 

Finally, the old and new nations 
of the Middle and Far East see in 
America a more exciting model than 
Europe offers, a short cut to a new 
industrial classless society, marred, 
it is true, by the color bar and the 
callousness of a competitive economy, 
yet nevertheless holding out hope. 

The interest of this volume lies not 
only in the varied picture of America 
it provides. The authors also tend 
to seize on aspects of the American 
scene which stand out in vivid con- 
trast to their own societies. Writing 
from Spain, Julian Marias notes with 
approval the absence of envy from 
American life—envy being the be- 
setting social sin of the Spaniard. 


Omer Celal Sarc (Turkey), K. A. B. 


Reviewed by Isabel de Madariaga 


British author and critic 





Jones-Quartey, S. R. Shafaq (Iran), 
Mochtar Lubis (Indonesia—one of 
the most engaging essays in the 
book) and Marias all draw attention 
to the lesson their countrymen canf y,, 
usefully learn from the straightfor-B Mer 


ward American attitude to work. § Hel 

All, including Amanda Labarca§ 4%’ 
(Chile), remark that, unlike the a 
Americans, for them time is not yo, 


money. Indeed, while the countries § the 
of the East and the Latin world all 
express willingness to learn from h 
America in the field of technology, 
and in some cases also in the field 
of social relations, they proclaim with 
one voice that what America can 
learn from them is how to live, how 
to add flavor to life, whether by 
learning to stroll through the streets 
(Turkey), cultivating serenity (In- 
dia) or simply learning to los 
time (Spain). 

It is to be hoped that those who Bry 

t ry 
wish to understand the modern world 1 
better will at least dip into this col- ‘ie 
lection, for the problem of under- 
standing between nations is intrac- ‘ 
table indeed. conditioned as it is by 


the great barrier of indifference. mn 
Moreover, in this particular instance, 
as Mochtar Lubis points out, while lia 
the rich may understand the poor. ad 
the poor find it very hard to under les 


stand the rich. If the portrait of iT 
America which emerges from thes 
pages is not entirely to the taste of rat 
all Americans, let some at least find 
consolation in the view of Omer 
Celal Sarc that American women “live 




















peacefully and cordially with theit \ 
men,” and that though generally well Th 
educated, there are hardly “at! pa 
femmes  savantes,” even amontg 
American lady professors—who “ust: | 
ally keep their femininity.” Riverside Lil 
Drive and Claremont Avenue, plea did 
note. 
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SHIPLEY 


A Thurber Carnival. By James Thurber. 
Music by Don Elliott. Directed by Burgess 
Meredith. Presented by Michael Davis, 
Helen Bonfils and Haila Stoddard. At the 
ANTA Theater. 

Toys in the Attic. By Lillian Hellman. 
Directed by Arthur Penn. Presented by 
Kermit Bloomgarden. At the Hudson 
Theater. 


incense. A Thurber is a man 
who bares nonsense. (Not only his 
dogs, but even his people are bare— 
at least on the ANTA curtain.) His 
characters come to dance but linger 
for idle chatter. They drop such gems 
as: “You may call it sleep-walking, 
but I say she’s promiscuous!” “Why 
did we have to purchase Louisiana, 
when we got all the other states for 
nothing?” “She’s all I know about 
Bryn Mawr, and all I need to know.” 
That’s really all you need to know 
about A Thurber Carnival. It shines 
with 30-watt talk, with a high power 
of inaction. You hearken to several 
litle “Fables for Moderns,” less 
lively onstage than in print. You 
listen less attentively to six letters 
dictated by James Thurber and his 
publishers on the trail of some un- 
desired books that went astray. 
(Thurber is troubled by the title of 
one: Grandma Was a Nudist.) Thur- 
ber also presents an anthology that 
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changes several poems’ mournful end- 
ings; Poe’s raven’s “Nevermore” be- 
comes “No More War!” 

You have to be absurder than 
Thurber to make a gay carnival. This 
‘amival has no calliope; there is 
‘orn, but no pop. 

If Thurber’s material is too thin, 
Lilian Hellman’s is too thick. She 
didn’t ever make me believe that all 
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On STAGE 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


the odd people in Toys in the Attic 
could be joined in one supposedly 
realistic plot. She really has three 
plays in one. 

One good idea for a play opens 
the evening. Loving sister Carrie, 
who has grown into an old maid sac- 
rificing herself for her  shiftless 
brother, Julian, is devastated when 
he turns out to be a success. She does 
not want to lose her protective hold. 
Then the other sister, Anna, declares 
that Carrie’s feeling is really inces- 
tuous desire; this, of course, makes 
Carrie hate Anna. In her despera- 
tion, Carrie fastens upon Julian’s 
feeble-minded wife who has recently 
learned, with Julian, the fervors of 
the flesh. She jealously covets them, 
and Carrie plays upon her jealous 
fears to make her the instrument of 
Julian’s destruction. Thrashed with- 
in an inch of his life, broken in 
pocket and spirit, Julian eventually 
staggers home to the welcoming arms 
of protective Carrie. 

This summary just scratches the 
surface of the New Orleans soil out 
of which this deadly nightshade has 
sprouted. The moron’s caustic and 
cryptic mother has been living with 
a Negro who is a cousin of Julian’s 
benefactress. This benefactress has 
helped Julian to a real estate bo- 
nanza; with her share of the profits, 
she hopes to escape from her hate- 
ful marriage to the bully boss of the 
town. 

Then the moron, drawn on by 
Carrie, tells the boss, in one fell 
swoop, that his wife is (1) cheating 
on him with Julian, (2) cheating him 
in a $150,000 real estate deal, (3) 
really a Negress “passing” for white. 


James Thurber's Empty Carnival 
and Hellman’s Crowded Aftic 


The boss’ quick action pulls the 
dream-castles down. As the curtain 
falls, Julian puts his arm around his 
moron wife and staggers off to the 
bedroom to be happy ever after. 

The most earthly dialogue cannot 
bring such a story down to earth. 
Yet, despite all these complications, 
it starts slowly and spends some time 
even under the soil. The sisters seem 
to dwell upon the past. Carrie makes 
a remark about her father and Anna 
reminds her: “Papa died 22 years 
ago; you should have taken that up 
with him sooner.” When the sisters 
move up to the present, their dialogue 
continues to seek that underground 
(as opposed to attic) salt. Carrie 
shouts at Anna: “Are you gonna 
eat?” The imperturbable member of 
the family replies: “I always have. 
I think it’s best to continue.” 

It’s hard to see how any emotional 
depth can be dug out of the play’s 
piled situations, which individually 
might be exciting but which cumu- 
latively remind one of an acrobat 
trying to balance six chairs on top 
of one another. Jason Robards Jr. 
does well with jolly Julian, but at 
the end—bedraggled, bloody and 
torn while the three women talk on 
and on without moving to help him 
—he sits so lugubriously that I was 
tempted to query: “Is there a trained 
nurse in the house?” 

A little water might have cleansed 
him of the deed. But not all the 
Mississippi could wash clean the con- 
trivings that Lillian Hellman entan- 
gles in the drama. Too much spoils 
the mixture. The toys in the attic are 
eventually destroyed by the bats in 
the belfry. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


DEMOCRATIC PARADE 


I was intrigued by Konrad Kellen’s sugges- 
tion (“Democratic Party Parade,” NL, March 
7) that Senator Hubert Humphrey isn’t quali- 
fied to be President because he doesn’t “look 
like” one. 

Summoning up remembrance of things past, 
I find that the President most qualified for the 
post was Warren Gamaliel Harding. Is the 
verdict of history on this handsome man unjust 
—or is Kellen off the mark not only about 
“look like” but in assessing 
Senator Humphrey, contrary to the opinion of 


his standard, 
the great majority of the Washington press 
corps, as a “lightweight”? 


Washington Davin C, WILtiaMs 


I enjoyed Konrad Kellen’s article, regardless 
of his intentions. Confessing that Nixon is 
the very last among my choices for the Presi- 
do not “foam at the 
[my] eyes have 
nothing really relevent to say” when Nixon’s 
name is brought up, but I can understand and 
even justify reactions like that. 


I nevertheless 
roll 


dency, 


mouth, stammer, and 


Indeed, there may be nothing wrong with 
being but hardly need 
Nixon’s brand of opportunism in the office once 
occupied by Lincoln. My objections go quite 
beyond Nixon’s earlier, Communistic 


an opportunist, we 
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Tue New Leaper welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, by 
letters should not exceed 300 words, 


smears against his political opponents and eyen 
his current displays of magnanimity, so foreign 
to his nature. His only consistency seems to me 
to be in his support of the oil and real estate 
lobbies, and his opposition to essential Federal 
aid to schools, roads and such other public 
services, 

Kellen makes a point of the lack of ad. 
ministrative experience in certain other candi. 
dates. He has nothing to say about the complete 
lack of this qualification in Nixon. The Ameri. 
can Presidency is the greatest administrative 
office in the world, and we are going to be 
asked to place in it a young politician who 
never had a single day’s real administrative 
experience in his life. I daresay there is not 
one among the thousands of major private cor. 
porations in the country who would ever con. 
sider employing Nixon to be anything more 
than a public relations man, for which he 
qualifies by reason of his chameleon-like char- 
acteristics. 

Kellen isn’t quite sure just where he stands 
on Stevenson. I suggest his ticket has some 
merit and would have more if he chose Steven- 
son for the number one spot, Kennedy for Vice 
President and Chester Bowles for Secretary of 
State. 
Largo, Fla. 


HAMILTON 


In his review of John C. Miller’s Alexander 
Hamilton (“Hamilton: Impulse and Paradox,” 
NL, March 7) C. E. Ayres rightly credits 
Hamilton with “genius” in the field of eco- 
nomics. But from my knowledge of the period 
I would say that he is otherwise unjust to 
Hamilton the man. 

Ayres leaves the impression that Hamilton 
knowingly appointed “crooks to run the Bank 
of the United States.” It is true that Hamilton 
was not as cautious as, say, Benjamin Franklin, 


THEODORE K. Quinx 


in his extra-marital escapade, but the reviewer 
surely knows what Jefferson himself knew, that 
Hamilton was blameless of the political accust: 
tions against him in the affair of the “injured 
husband. ; 

What is most shocking is the reviewers 
opening paragraph in which he says that every 
schoolchild knows that Hamilton “allowed him- 








self to become involved in a squalid duel in 
which he was killed.” This schoolchild knows 
the opposite, i.e., this “squalid duel” was the 
tragic culmination of Hamilton’s honorable p- 
litical life—his successful efforts, unparalleled 
in our history, to bar a dishonest man from 
high public office, the Presidency and the Gov 
ernorship of New York State, and his work 
to support Jefferson, his deadly political enemy, 
for the Presidency. 
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